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way. That is the time when illusions delight and
overcome us. Later this glow vanishes; we feel the
need of drawing nearer to nature and real life; the
society, the exact delineation of characters and man-
ners interests and attracts us much more."

In 1813 tragedies seemed flat to the Emperor. His
fate was the greatest of tragedies. Never was there
a greater, a more thrilling piece, than that in which
he took the leading part, and had for his support all
the nations of Europe. Racine and Corneille sunk
into insignificance "before Napoleon. When he had
reached the decisive point from which he had to rise
higher or to fall into the abyss, the great actor felt
that emotion, that combination of hope and anxiety,
of joy and pain, which distinguishes the supreme
moment.

War is the first of games. Battlefields are like
huge green cloths on which genius and chance hold
the cards. I have never read this passage from La-
cordaire's Conferences de Toulouse without thinking
of Napoleon: " Man has discovered amid the laws of
numbers and movement combinations which express
chances but not certainty; and chance has appeared
as the sovereign happiness; for chance responded to
one of his strongest needs, the dramatic need of his
nature. He wishes to create for himself an action.
. . . An action which moves him by its great inter-
est, holds him in suspense by a complication indepen-
dent of his will, and at last saves or fells him by a
sudden turn. Every other drama is indifferent to